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LAST MOMENTS OF CARACCIOLI. 

We give this week an interesting re 
poutation of the effective scene described by 
Mr. Cooper, in his “ Feu Follet; or, the 
Privateer.” It connects itself with that part 
of Lord Nelson’s story, which, it has been 
thought, detracted seriously from his fame 
when Prince Caraccioli and others were 

capitulation which 
tney considered gave them security, and 
this before the eyes, and with the Pere 
bation, of the British admiral. His 
naturally gentle and humane, is suppesed 
to have steeled against the represen- 
tations made in favour by Lady 
— oe 

{n this novel . Cooper brings forward 
an amiable female, Ghita, the grand-daugh- 
ter of the Prince, and a scene of t 
tenderness ensues. She seeks to obtain 
mercy for him, but in vain; and, defeated in 
this, she seeks an interview with the con- 
cemned, to crave his last blessing, On 
the eve of his execution she is admitted to 
his prison, and the following touching 
picture is given :— 

“*Grandfather, your blessing on the 
child of your only 3on!’ 

“ ¢ Grandfather!—Son!—and his child!’ 
repeated Don Francesco. ‘I had a son, to 
my shame and contrition be it now con- 
fessed; but he has long been dead. Inever 
knew that he left a child.’ 

“* This is his daughter, Signore,’ replied 
Carlo Giuntotardi; “her mother was my sis- 
ter. You thought us then too humble to 
be received into so illustrious a connection: 
and we have never wished to bring our- 
selves before your eyes, until we thought 
cur presence might be welcome.’ 

“* And thou comest now, good man, to 
claim affinity with a condemned criminal!’ 

“Not so, dfather,’ answered a 
meek voice at feet; ‘it is your son’s 
daughter who craves a blessing from her 
dying parent. The boon shall be well re- 
qutited in prayers for your soul.’ 

“*Holy father! Ideserve not this! Here 
has this tender plant lived neglected in the 
~hade, until it raises its timid head to offer 
its fragrance in the hour of death! I de- 
serve not this!’ 

“Son, if heaven offered no mercies 
until they are merited, hopeless, truly, 
would be the lot ot man, But we must 
not admit illusions at such a moment. 
Thou art not a husband, Don Francesco; 
had’st thou ever a son?’ 

“That, among other sins, have I long 
since confessed; and, as it has been deeply 
repented of, I trust it is forgiven. I hed a 
son—a youth who bore my name, even; 
though he-never dwelt in my palace, until 
a hasty and indiscreet marriage banished 
him from my presence. I ever intended to 


ardon him, and to make provision fer 
is wants; but death came too soon to. both 
husband and wife to t the time. So 
much I did know; an se eres me that 
it was so; but of this. child never, before 
this instant, have I heard! "Tis. a sweet 
countenance, father; it seems the very 
abode of truth!’ 
“*Why should we deceive you, grand- 
ing her 


father?’ rejoined Ghita, 
pore pi as if i Pega Ban 
* most of all at a like this? We come 


not for honours, or riches, or your great 


- 


name; we come simply to crave a blessing, — 


and tolet you know that a child of your 


own blood will be left on earth to say aves : 


Sy eat ooo Y gritv 
“¢ Holy priest, there can be no deception 
here! This — “~— ng my 
wronged ; and my heart 
me that che is mine. I Enow dee whether 
to consider this discovery a good or an evil 
at this late hour; coming as it does toa 
dying man?’ 

“Grandfather, your blessing! Bless 
Ghita, once, that I may hear the sound of a 
parent’s benediction.’ 


‘¢*Bless thee! Bless thee! daughter!’ ex- — 


claimed the admiral, bending over “the 
weeping girl to do the act she solicited, and 
then raising her to his arm, and em 

her tenderly; “this must be my child— 
feel that she 1s no other!” 

“ «Excellenza,’ said Carlo, ‘ she is the 
daughter of your son, Don and 
of my sister, Ghita Giuntotardi, born in 
lawful wedlock. I would not deceive any 
—least of all a dying man.’ 

“*T have no estates to bequeath—no 
honours to transmit—no name to boast of, 
Better the offspring of the lazzaroni than a 
child of Francesco Caraccioli at thig mo- 
ment.’ 

“¢ Grandfather, we think not of this— 
care not for this. I have come only to ask 
the blessing you have bestowed, and to 


offer the prayers of believers, though we — 


are so lowly. More than this we ask not 
—wish not—seek not. Our is 


familiar to us, and we heed it ok. Riches’ 


+ -ensay but distress us, and we care not for 
em. : 

“ ¢T remember, holy father, that one 
great reason of displeasure at my son’s 
marriage was distrust of the motive of the 
family which received him; and yet, here 
have these honest people suffered me to 
live on unmolested in prosperity, while they 
now first claim affinity in my disgrace arid 
ignominy! I have not been accustomed to 
meet with wishes and hearts like these!’ 

“* You did not know us, grandfather,’ 
said Ghita, simpl » her face nearly buried 
in the old man’s Thal * We have lon 
prayed for you, and reverenced you, an 
thought of you as a parent whose face 
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was turned from us in anger; but we never 
sought your gold and honours.’ 

“Gold and honours!” repeated the 
admiral, gently placing his grand-daughter 
ina chair. ‘These are things of the past 
forme. My estates are sequestered, m 
name disgraced; and an hour hence I shall 
have suffered an ignominious death. No 
selfish views can have brought these good 
people, father, to claim affinity with me at 
a moment like this.’ 

“ ¢ It comes from the goodness of God, 
son. By letting you feel the consolation of 
this filial love, and by awakening in your 
own bosom the spark of parental affection, 
he foreshadows the fruits of his own mercy 
and tenderness to the erring but penitent. 
Acknowledge his bounty in your soul; it 
may bring a blessing on your last mo- 
ment.’ ’ 


THE ALLEVIATING POWER OF 
CUSTOM AND HABIT. 


BY DR. EDWARDS. 


If the power of habit is next to omnipo- 
tent, in conduct, in strengthening the soul 
in good or eyil principles and practices, it 
is not often less potent in its soothing ten- 
dencies; where, from causes either opera- 
tive within or without of the individual, it 
has no such tendency, but rather serves 
to render the mind more sensitive; it then 
becomes the most bitter companion of 
the sufferer—the wheel within the wheel, 
and the least pain otherwise tolerable 
thus becomes intolerable. But when the 
same stimulants work in an opposite 
direction as suporifics, they often change 
opinion and. sensation, almost revolutionis- 
ing the soul—converting bitter into sweet, 
and evil into good. Men do that willingly 
and pleasantly, from habit, which they 
would never at first do from will. I have 
known young students of the law almost 
tortured at first with the dry studies of 
their profession. Some pursuing them with 
as much zest afterwards as the most devoted 
card player delights in whist. Who would 
have thought that Peter the Great, of Rus- 
sia, whose constitutional dread of water 
was such as to subject him to cold sweats 
and even convulsions, whenever he crossed 
the smallest brook, would one day become 
the best mariner inthe north. He resolved 
to overcome this natural antipathy by 
plunging into water, notwithstanding the 
horror and dread he felt at it. By pursuing 
this resolution, his aversion was * degrees 


changed into a predominating taste for 
that element. But we shall not confirm 
and further illustrate our position from 
social or private life, or from individual 


instances, but show the prevalence of 
customs in states; and this will serve 
to establish, whilst it adds, a ing 
illustration to the other. We shall not 


proofs from ancient history, or from the 
continental nations in ern times. A 
few examples from our own history wil) 
suffice to set this point in a full light; and 
show the prodigious force of custom. 


The practice of ing up a “ot 
mercenary troops, r the a 
command of the crown, was thoaght 36 in- 


compatible with our censtitution in. the 
reign of H VII, that @ little body 
guard of about fifty archers was looked on 
as a dangerous innovation, sad.occasioned 
great clamours; though Sort 
was then but new, and disturbed by several 
pretenders and Scogtnt kings hed —s 
the guard oursubsequent in 
of peace, till after the Restoration, wien 
the establishment of what we now call the 
Horse and Foot Guards, though far less 
numerous than at present, laid the first 
foundation of a standing army in England. 
This likewise gave no small umbrage to 
the nation; though the circumstances of 
those times, when a formidable army was 
disbanded, and there was reason to appre- 
hend insurrections, afforded a plausible 
retence for such a precaution. Every 
bod knows what a vigorous opposition was 
le tu the continuance of a large stand- 
ing army in king William's time, by some 
of the warmest friends to liberty and the 
promoters of the Revolution. But custom 
and length of time have now familiarised 
them, but in such a manner that people 
seem weary of complaining any longer—by 
most it is forgotten—and some openly de- 
clare, that we ought never to be without 
an army of many thousands of men, even in 
times of the profoundest tranquillity. 
The same may be said of excises, which 
occasioned not only jealousies and com- 
plaints, when first imposed, but even violent 
commotions; though the nation was then 
engaged in a civil war.. And, when the 
first taxation of this sort was regularly es- 
tablished, after the Restoration, it was 
vigorously opposed, by the patriots of 
those times, as a grievous imposition. But 
excises have since been multiplied to such 
a degree, without any general opposition, 
that at length some wise heads flattered 
themselves that long usage had reconciled 
us to them, and accordingly formed ‘a 
scheme for extending them over the whole 
nation, which they pushed with the utmost 
industry. But in this they at first’ met 
with an unlucky rebuff, and were at last 
obliged to abandon their project, though I 
cannot think it any argument against the 
force of custom. The chimney-tax, or 
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hearth-money, was so burthensome in the 
reigns ef kings Charles and James II, 
that it was abolished soon after the Revo- 
lution, not only as a great oppression to 
the poorer classes, but a badge of slavery 
upon the whole people, exposing every 
man’s house to be entered and search- 
ed at pleasure, by persons unknown to 
him; yet the window tax, which seems to 
have been substituted in its room, and re- 
sembles it very nearly in ever ta 
soon became familiar to the people. When 
the land tax was first im for one year, 
it was pretended that it would never be 
asked for again; and if the gentlemen, who 
then sat in parliament, could have fore- 
seen that it would have been so long con- 
tinued without any intermission, I believe 
they would not have gone into it with so 
much readiness, But it is now, however, 
a constant annual tax. 

What a noise there was a short time 
since, in our latest political recollections, 
about the income tax, but this has now 
nearly subsided; and, should it continue, it 
will probably have the fate of the forego- 
ing, for if they could cram it down our 
throats at first, it must soon grow as habi- 
tual as those already established. Yea, 
should Sir Robert Peel, in the superfluit; 
of goodness, impose a marriage-tax, tho h 
all the young maidens and bachelors in the 
country were to have their monster pro- 
cessions, and appeals, and clamorous mobs, 
atits first passing, thechain would at length 
sit so easy to the neck that it would scarcely 
at length be distinguished from the clergy- 
man’s fee. 

It is not our design to insir.uate that any 
of these taxes are unnecessary at present; 
but only to show how all concessions of 
this sort are naturally apt to grow upon 
a people, and become constitutional, when 
we hive been for some time accustomed to 
them. We might apply the same surt of 
reasoning to riot acts, septennial parlia- 
ments, suspensions of the habeas corpus 
act, votes of credit, and many modern 
enactnents. 

But the national is only a type of the in- 
dividual mind. What mighty grievances, 
disasters, and sorrows, have not been 
blunted by time? Let those on whom ca- 
lamity and disappointment, or hardship, 
but recently presses, learn consolation from 
that circumstance, which seems to be the 
acme and climax of their wretchedness. 
Let the husband of i remember 
that Mrs. Caudle’s lectures, if they do not 
sound like music, will yet soon lose their 
harsh grating. Time, sweet soother of 
human sorrows and gee will _ 

sent other prospects and give other 
Lora as well a faralah other troubles 
which shall alike combine to erase the dis- 
mal present, as one billow in the eceaa suc- 


ceeds another. _Take courage, then, child.” 
despera: 


of sorrow. N ndum, Tempus 


Sugit. 





TOUCH AND GO; or, LEAVES FROM 
THE JOURNAL OF OUR TOUR IN 
BRITTANY. 


LETTER I. 
(Continued from page 459.) 


All kinds of meat and vegetables abound, : 
The former is much of a quality with the 
news in the old Brussels me 
good and some bad. The vegetables are 
of a very superior description. The latter 
article may be purchased daily at about 
nine in the morning, when the space in 
front of the Hotel de Ville is crowded with 
country-women and wide-mouthed pitchers. 
A description of another milky composi- 
tion, used in the rural districts, is given 
by M. Souvestre, and if his account be 
correct, ‘the recipe will prove a very 
valuable acquisition in our dairy counties. 
I fear me, however, that it is too good to 
be true, and that M. Souvestre was, in 
plain English, “hoaxed.” It however is 
as follows :— 7 

Gros-lait and Caillebottes.—“ Amongst 
other prx in d tic economy, used 
in Finistre, I will cite one I have not met 
with elsewhere, neither do I find it described 
in any agricultural work; it is the manner 
in which the milk is managed, for the pur- 
pose of obtaining the cregin. soon as 
the milk is drawn, it is placed in earthen 
vessels called ‘podez,’ narrow at the 
bottom, broad ‘at the surface, and of a 
moderate depth; it is then set to rise, a 
spoonful of other milk in the state I am 
about to describe being introduced into it. 
At the end of a day or two, according to the: 
temperature of the season, the entire mass 
coagulates, but not in the same manner as 
if rennet had been employed. In the 
latter case the effect of the ferment is to 
coagulate the caseous matter only, or the 
caseous and buttery parts together when 
the milk has not been skimmed, but by a 
separation of the curd from the serum or 
whey: now, the contrary takes place m 
this Breton process; the serum and the 
caseum remain in combination, and the 
cream is rejected in toto from the coagu- 
lation, and forms itself in a coat upon 
the surface of the curd or ‘caille.” The pro- 
cess possesses this advantage—all the cream 
is thrown off from the milk, even to the 
very last particle, and much more rapidly 
than by the process of the up-countries, 
whence there results, at the same time, an 
augmentation both in quantity and quality. 
The curd thus obtained; and composed of 
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the caseous and serous parts, enters v 
largely into the alimen regimen of the 
Breton peasantry. Excellent cheese ma 
also be made with this curdled mil 
[there's news for the Royal Agricultural 
bociet }, which we have just described, 
and which, in Breton, is called ‘ Leas 
trink,’ aud in French ‘gros lait.’ But 
the fabrication of oo of cheese is not 
in common use in Brittany, and there is 
not even @ celtic word to express that 
article.” 

M. Souvestre, with his “excellent 
eheese,” has confounded ‘ gros-lait’ and 
‘caille-bottes;? how to commence an ori- 
ginal composition of the former, I have 
not yet discovered. Town and country 
persist that the process is unknown, and 
that the spoonful spoken of by Mr. S. is 
absolutely requisite to its perfection; the 
‘caillebottes' are nothing more than junket- 
curds, harder or softer according to the 
mode of manufacture. The ‘gros-lait’ cheese 
is, as we supposed, a hoax; Mr. S. has 
confounded it with what really makes 
cheese. The process, however, which he 
describes, is in universal practice to make 
the cream rise for butter making. 

May 16.—Strange to say, though I have 
looked into Roman Catholic churches on 
great days, I had never attended the ordi- 
nary service, and I therefore determined 
this morning on going to St. Matthieu’s. 
I was disappointed—the chaunting and 
singing were a monotonous drawl, never 
rising or falling, and having neither begin- 
ning nor end. The epistle and gospel 
being single voice, and that none of the 
best, exhibited neither inspiration nor 
music, and yet on the grand ‘fétes’ I have 
heard both. The ceremonial is without 
solemnity, dignity, or —a® mere dip- 
ping of the knees and ducking of the head, 
with an occasional whirling round as on a 

ivot. I = of the priests. The service 

ing in Latin must be incomprehensible 
to nine-tenths of those who were about 
me, but icular words and the tinkling 
of a small bell seem to be correct guides 
for kneeling and rising, and signing the 
cross. I have never seen so much & mat- 
ter-of-course and indifferent manner in 
any religious ceremony. We had no 
sermon. We often complain that the 
friends of deceased persons postpone the 
last ceremony to a period which may be 
prejudicial to the heal:h of all around 
them. Not so here. Dead to-day, and 
buried to-morrow, or at the farthest the 
day after to-morrow is the practice. Before 
quitting for breakfast, the ‘bonne’ came to 
ask if 1 could accommodate them with the 
use of my chamber (which is ) for an 
hour or two in the afternoon. The master 
died yapens morning, and is to be 
buried this evening. Iwas both shocked 


and surprised at the information. It seems 
that the poor man was so stricken by the 
sudden ccmmunication of: the bene S18 
dc-ath of his mother, that he immediate 
took to his bed, and never got out of it 
afterwards. At two o'clock, therefore, I 
set out for a walk to St. Seve, a small and 
perfectly uninteresting *‘ bourg,’ about a 
— from town on the Brest road, or 
rather a quarter of a mile to the right of 
it. I should tell you that by the police 
regulations all funerals must take place 
within not less than twenty-four hours, 
nor more thar forty-eight hours after 
death.* 
May 18th. At ten this morning, in com- 
pany with a fellow countryman, I'started . 
or the fair of Plongonven, about three 
leagues from hence. It is useless to go to 
a fair in this country at an early hour ; it 
is scarcely begun at twelve o'clock, and is 
over at four or five. About mid-day we 
were surprised by the smoke of 
numerous fires, “ all by the way-side.” 
You are not to suppose that the lanes 
hereabout are ten feet wide and no more; 
most of them have a tidy strip of waste 
running along on each side. Upon arriv- 
ing ata sorry ‘cabaret’ we found seven fires, 
as many frying-pans, each on-a tripod, and 
about twice as many women busily em- 
ployed in cooking ‘ crépes.’ We plucked 
up courage to ask price, and were very un- 
ceremuniously received with a burst of 
laughter, followed by an universal jabber 
in rattling Breton. Determined not to lose 
our pastry, we each seized a Shrove Tues- 
day from the smoking piles, and holding 
out some ‘sous,’ the mistress of the ‘ cabaret’ 
pocketed two of them. We then walked 
off with our prizes dangling between our 
fingers, amidst the shouts of the ladies. On 
ordinary occasions these cakes are com- 
posed of buckwheat and water only, and 
cooked ina pan that is merely greased. 
Indeed so very slightly hollowed is it, that 
there can be no frying in fat or butter ; it 
is a mere round and rimless plate. ‘The 
butter is laid of equal thickness through- 
out, by means of a miniature road-scraper, 
and when enough on one side, the cake is 
turned upon the other by means ofa slice. 
On grand ‘ fétes’ the butter is composed of 
wheat flour‘and milk. “Morlaix is famed 
for an aristocratic kind, which greatly ex- 
cels our very best pancakes. They are all 
* Hasty Funerals.—tin his ‘“‘ Notions Historiques 
sur le Littoral des Cétes du Nord,” Mr. Habasque 
has the following observations :—‘‘in the rural 
districts the dead are i mach too quickly; 
they do not even wait the twenty-tour hours pre- 
scribed by the law.”’ After giving some exam,-les 
of lucky resuscitation, he proceeds thus—‘‘ The 
falion ints a lethargy. whilst traversing & forest 
a country doctor jaid open the intestines, for the 
arpose of ascertaining whether life was extinet. 
be unhappy man uttered a deep sigh and expired. 
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of the same size, about half as large again 
&3 &common dinner plate. 

There was a large show of horned 
cattle and horses, both of which, especially 
the latter, exhibited some good specimens. 
Much of the beef was éolerable ; the best is 
purchased for what is termed the English 
market, whereby are intended the islands 
of —— Guernsey; of sheep we saw 
none. ere were some four or five score 
pigs, allof the racing breed, tall as don- 

3, and highly arched both in back and 

Many were — on the legs, 

though not so large in frame as the little 
Breton cows. 

My companion had some idea of taking 
a house in the neighbourhood, and we 
therefore pushed on to the Manoir de Ma- 
zédern, about half a league beyond the 
‘bourg.’ It is a large dilapidated mansion 
of the seventeenth century, but containing 
ample habitable accommodation for a rea- 
sonable family, and enough old-fashioned 
furniture for an establishment ‘ala Fran- 
gaise.’ The gardens, orchards, avenues, 
pond, and pleasure grounds, amount to five 
or six English acres, whence the owner, a 
widow lady, contrives to collect sufficient 
fodder for a horse and cow. A labourer was 
hacking ap a shear ” of conch- 
grass and w in the garden paths, 
which the mistress had reserved thus late 
‘ pour les bétes.’ You may guess the con- 
dition of the place. Neatness and proprie- 
ty are not amongst the horticultural vir- 
tues in France. The rent required was 
$00 francs, without the fruit of the or- 
chard, and 400 with it. On returning, we 
took a peep at the church, &c. the 
yard is one of those remarkable ‘ calvaires,’ 
of which Iam told we shall find less muti- 
lated and superior examples at St. Thegon- 
nee, Pleyben, and Plongastel. There are 
three stages of figures, the lowermost of 
which aranges upwards of eighty. The 
subjects are the Passion and Death of our 
Lord. The church is very large and 
gloomy, but handsome, and with the ‘ Re- 

iquaire Calvaire,’ exhibits skulls and 
skull hutches by the score.. At the en- 
trance of the church-yard id-the largest 
beech tree I ever saw, and not far from it 
a white thorn of extraordinary height and 
dimensions, a perfect sheet of blossom. 
We nowadjourned to the ‘ auberge’ for a 
dinner, and were promptly served withthe 
ehump end of a loin of veal, flanked by a 
yard long loaf of white bread, and a bottle 
of ‘ vin ordinaire;’ some excellent butter was 
substitute for cheese. Our bill amounted 
to twenty-five sous each. 

May 19th. The entire ground floor of 
the Hétel de France, is, we have seen, occu- 
pied as stables, for ‘on loge a cheval,’ as 
well as ‘a pied,’ not only so, but they board 
the quadrupeds as well as their masters. 
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I have inquired of Mons. ——_ the 
price of livery, and he says, *I will pen- 
sion a horse ‘en bourgeois,’ (like-a gen> 
tleman), at twenty-five francs per month.” 
That French feeding is oul 
from thecondition of the horses. 
Mar 20. To day being Ascension Day 
is ry « as a holiday—all the shops are shut, 
an 
on grand ‘ féte’ days throughout France; 
not so on Sundays, except in the very re- 
tired districts, and in the afternoons; of 
course there must, in ‘basse Bretagne,’ be 
a ‘pardon’ or ‘assemblée’ on every saint's or 
other holy day. You will find here the 
‘assemblée au _ bas de la riviére,’ and the 
“Pardon of Locquénolé’ immediately oppo- 
site it. The place was crowded at an early 
hour, every body looking merry, and walk- 
ing up and down with that’ hasty step 
which would seem to measure time, 
hasten the arrival of the moment when to 
start: whether time really be accelerated by 
such uneasy movements you will be able to 
determine by referring to your old “ break- 
ing-up mornings.” Towards the afternoon 
the town was quite deserted.. Of course I 
went, but have nothing particular to re- 
mark—the dancing was not equal to that 
on the ‘Féte du Roi,’ but the crowds of 
well-dressed people boating in theroadstead 
and picnicing in the woods, early though 
it be, rendered the spectacle a very gay 
scene. I took the opportunity of going to 
Locquénolé, whencel crossed ‘au Bas de la 
Riviere’ in a boat rather overcharged with 
“lords and ladies gay,” and was right glad 
to find myself on terra firma once more. 
Mar 23. There is no end to the ‘pardons’ 


and ‘fétes’ and ‘assemblees’ from the Ist:of 
May to the end of October. To-day is the 
‘Pardon of St. Moulé,' a small ruined chapel 


on the road to Kleiber Christ, and re- 
markable for the admirable scenery sur- 
rounding it. 

May 31. This being the ‘Grand Par- 
don of Notre Dame de Pleurin,’ about a 
league and a half hence, my friend and I 
started with half the population of the 
town, to attend vespers, and be present at 
the procession, which takes place imme- 
diately afterwards. The weather. was. de- 
lightful, and Cheapside exhibits no greater 
crowd than did the road to Pleurin. At 
frequent roadside intervals we stumbled 
upon the ‘ galette’ makers, with their fires 
and ‘ poéles’ in full operation. To signify 
the what’s going on, a fine specimen of the 
art was fixed against a tree upon a piece 
of paper, most invitingly calling upon all 
passengers to taste and try. enever 
the manufactory was established in a ‘ca- 
baret,’. or ‘ auberge,’ one of the leather cakes 
was suspended against a piece of white 
linen, from the lintel of the doorway, for- 
bidding all access to those who could not, 


is evident — 


ere isan entire abstinence from work | 
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like good King Arthur's knights, eat their 
way through. By an early entrance into 
the church we an excellent seat 
ona back form, in company with a buxom 
Bretan ‘paysanne.’ The vespers were pre- 
ceded by @ procession into the church, but 
merely as convoy to the ‘materiel’ and para- 
phernalia, which consisted of two banners, 
two silver crucifixes, one of them lofty and 
elegant, and the images of Notre Dame, 
one of them the patroness. Both were gilded 
and richly decorated. The latter was 
borne on a canopied platform, or litter, 
whose four pillars were entwined with 
white muslin and wreaths of flowers; the 
crown of the canopy was surmounted by a 
beautiful bouquet; four ‘ paysannes’ clad in 
white were the bearers, flanked and fol- 
lowed by @ double line of their youthful 
sisters in like dress. ‘The national guard 
of the commune, some seventy or eighty 
men, marched in with fi flying, and 
drums beating, and tuwok their station in 
tiles right and left. About half of these 
werecladin uniform; theremainder sported 
ordinary Breton dresses—an immense brim- 


\ med hat, square-cut jacket, huge-flapped, 


jong, and open-breasted waistcoat, with 
rti-coloured girdle, and ‘ bragon-bras,’ or 
atch trunks. As frequently happens in 
‘eghses de campagne,’ there was neither 
chair nor form (bating our bench), nor 
stool, nor mat, so that kneeling was per- 
formed on the naked, and, after the day’s 
crowded services, dirty-floor. The first 
act on arriving, was to pull up both the 
outer skirts, to the marvellous develop- 
ment of the legs, until the under garments 
were shaken down. ‘The kneeling fol- 
lowed, but, as this continued only at in- 
tervals, the ladies, in place of rising, con- 
trived to give themselves a twist round, 
somewhat after the fashion of a “ Rob in 
the bowl,” and assume a posture at once 
easy and elegant. Service ended, the head 
the procession, preceded by a large ec- 
clesiastical force, was reformed in the nave, 
with drums beating and flags flying. As 
room offered withoutside the women fell 
into line, whilst the men brought up the 
rear. The perambulation was no farther 
than round the churchyard, and again into 
church to deposit theinsignia. There were 
numerous haltings and kneelings’ by the 
way. Large bouquets of flowers abounded, 
and the whole scene was highly interesting. 
During the latter portion of the church 
service, about half a dozen of the magnates, 
of whom two were females, passed through- 
out the congregation to receive the offer- 
ings. These consisted of a little co 
© money, an abundance of thread in 
‘bundles, and of very delicate filament, and 
of numerous ee and silver and 
gold-threaded sashes of various colours 
and breadths. As the latter are largely 
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employed in the dressing-up of Our Lady 
and other female saints, it is probable that 
they are given and retained for that pur- 
pose. The other offeri are converted 
into money, whereof, in Brittany, one Lali: 
goes to the ‘curé,’ here named the ‘rectenr,} 
and the other half to the church. Ere al! 
this was: concluded, five o’clock sounded, 
and whilst the assembled multitude broke 
off to the dancing-ground, we found it con- 
venient to peep into the larder of one of the 
numerous ‘ au ‘and there contrived 
to a the roasted end of a loin of veal 
(cold) served in a large chamber upstairs; 


in quietness, too, the world was off 
to the hop. I hope you like veal; if not, 
don’t come into Brittany, for you will find 


little else five days in six. With the aid of 
the excellent French vinegar, 8 little. oil; 
and the addition of a huge round loaf, we 
speedily made monks’ meat of the calf's 
tail, taking care also to follow the example 
of those worthy old souls, by calling for a 
bottle of wine. Our reckoning amounted 
to a franc apiece, and no more, and we 
made the ‘garcon,’ a youth in shirt-sleeves 
and white apron, jump for joy, by each 
crossing his hand with two sous. e run 
of the stream guided us to the dancers, 
whom we found ¢ about two hundred yards 
from the ‘ ae in a large circular enclo- 
sure surrounded by a oe trees. 
Its fence, as indeed are the majority ot 
Breton fences, is formed of an elevated 
earthen embankment, nicely turfed, -and 
called a ‘ fossé.’. I notice this, because I 
shall probably have occasion to use the 
word uently, and because in all other 
— of . I believe, it means ditch. 

ere was ample space for gallopading. 
and the assembly was very numerous. The 
ladies were seated in line on the top of the 
‘fossé.’ The tlemen round 
the front of the i occasionally making a 
halt, and a selection. In so doing, there 
was none of that ‘mauvaise honte,’ and 
sheeps’ eye timidity, which signalise us 
country bumpkins of the isle; but in our 
justification, let me observe that the *beau- 
garcon, Breton or Frangais, though more 
exquisite at a bow, make the whole matter 
just such an affeir as the selection of a lot 
of sheep, or a bullock. at a fair. ‘There 
was a looking over of the lot before choice, 
and when made, a sort of indifferent “Pra 
let me walk yu out, Ma’mselle,” w 


to the deferential process of an English 
asking to dance, there were a few excep- 
tions, where the ladies. were of ‘unusual 
attractions. No des¢ri can convey an 
adequate idea of the life and spirit which 
animate these spectacles. At eight o'clock 
we were amongst the homeward-bound, 
leaving Leather-lungs and his’ two: he' 

mates ensconced. on three empty’ barrels, 
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and in full chorus, and the ‘ Ronde’ swim- 
ming in full stream. Our return route was 
diversified. hy the number of insensibles 
lying drunk by the way-side. I have lived 
in parts of England where tee-totalism has 
not taken root, but during my month’s resi- 
dence in this neighbourhood, I have seen 
more dead-drunks than in any twelve of 
my life. 

eurin exhibits more skulls, naked as well 
hutched, than I have yet met with. The 
hutch, a miniature wooden house or chapel, 
has an opening in its front gable, in shape 
of a heart or diamond, just large enough 
to exhibit the eyes, nose, and jaws. e 
smail ‘reliquaires’ are filled with “ dead 
men’s bones,” but in the larger a portion 
is set apart for that purpose, and the rest 
used as a receptacle for church rubbish, 
fractured ‘peres eternals,’ christs, saints, 
saintesses, and other images in most un- 
seemly positions and fearful desecration 
and contusion. Sometime there is a dis- 
tinct building, a mere‘ ossuary,’ for the re- 
ception of the bones and cast-off images, 
whilst the ‘reliquaire’ is appropriated as 
a school or a public office, or a‘ debit de 
tabac,’ or a chapel. On the window- 
ledges of the churches, on the steps and 
platform of the ‘ calvaires,’ and on eve 
other recess, bench, or projection, whic 
affords a resting place. ere are not less 
than a hundred so disposed in and about 
the church only at Pleurin, and some of 
them so modern, that without artificial 
process, I am_at a loss to account for their 
nakedness. The hutches have inscriptions 
on their front gables. The following is an 
example:—*Ci-git le chef (head) de Guil- 
lémet Tourmeil decedée le 17me Juillet, 
1835, agée de 53 ans.’ This hutch is far 
from being fresh, If not perfectly assured 
of the contrary, one would suppose that the 
dead were decapitated before interment; 
it might be a merciful process to guard 
against recuscitation in a country where 
they are compelled to inter within forty- 
eight hours after death. The following, on 
the subject of this sin custom, is ex- 
tracted from “ Notes d'un Voyageur dans 
YOuest de la France, par P. Merimée, In- 
specteur general des Monumens Histori- 
ques, 1836 :—“ A strange practice prevails 
in Brittany; the relatives of the deceased 
cause him to be exhumed at the end of a 
few years, when they think the earth has 
decomposed the flesh. The collected bones 
are then thrown into a little building, con- 
structed for this purpose, near the church; 
this is the ‘reliquaire.’ Sometimes the 
skull is reserved and put into a box, which 
is placed in @ conspicuous part of the 
church, with the inscription ‘ Ci-git le Chef 
de N.’ It is impossible to conceive any- 
thing more repulsive than this heap of 
bleached bones, thrown pell-mell amongst 
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the nettles, which always push their shoots | 


in abundauce in ‘ reliquaires.’ Oft times an 
hasty zeal does not await the entire denu- 
dation of the skeleton, and rags of rotten 
flesh attract dogs, which nobody is at the 
pine to drive away. These ossuaries, 

owever, do not inspire the peasantry 
either wtth disgust or reverence. I have 
seen many of them resort thither for shel- 
ter from the rain, others take their meal 
there, and others wait until I had passed, 
in order to make love to their mistresses, 
I know not to what epoch this detestable 
practice remounts, but I have not seen a 
single ‘reliquaire’ that can be carried to 
the Gothic ages.” Ihave been unsuccess- 
ful in my research after any other writer's 
account of these exhumations; but I have 
been scrupulous in my inquiries from.the 
very best native and local authorities, 
These, one and all, concur in assuring me 
that Mr. M. is grossly mistaken as to the 
causing ‘ to be exhumed when,’ &c. The 
Bretons say they are remarkable for their 
extreme attachment to the very spot where- 
in lie interred their forefathers and family, 
and will, if possible, and at however great 
a sacrifice, secure it. e spot is neces- 
sarily limited on account of this claim to 

erpetual successicn, and thus where the 
amily is numerous, or when there has been 
an unusual mortality, skeletons, and even 
bodies, are not unfrequently disinterred in 
a state too disgusting for description, 
Upon such exhumations taking place, the 
less worthy fragments are consigned to 
the ‘ossuary’ or ‘reliquaire,’ whilst the 
chef, as the members of the super-excel- 
lent, is placed in a small wooden box, as 
already described, and, with the consent 
of M. le Recteur, deposited in some pro- 
minent situation in the church or other 
consecrated edifice. 


(To be continued.) 





SCANDAL EXTRAORDINARY. 

For the same reason which Sterne in- 
sinuates led the king of France to exem 
Scotchmen from a law giving to him the 
property of all foreigners dying in France, 
it might have been supposed that authors 
would have had no occasion to be exhorted 
to take care of their pockets, and defend 
themselves against wholesale eee. 
Such, however, is not the case. It would 
seem there is in London a class of scrubby 
knaves, who, under pretence of procuring 
favourable notices of new publications, en- 
deavour to pick up a dirty livelihood. . In 
the Times, we find the following well- 
merited exposure of one of these scamps:— 

Impositions upon Authors and Publishers. 
—“ We have been favoured with a copy af 
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the following letter, addressed to a gentle- 
man whose work has been lately published, 
but had not hitherto been noticed in the 
Times :—‘ 52, Threadneedle-street, May 26, 
1845. Sir,—Having read your work lately 
published, entitled , and having it 
in my power, from my connection with the 
press, more particularly with the Times, I 
shall be happy to assist t you in getting fa- 
vourable notices being taken of it, on your 
forward'ng me a copy, with an intimation 
of the style, &c., you prefer. Waiting 
our reply,—I have, &c., SuutH Evans.’ 
The practice of extorting money by thus 
professing to be able to obtain favourable 
notices either of new publications, of pub- 
lic exhibitions, or of the performances of 
actors, public singers, and musicians, is, we 
are informed, by no means uncommon; and 
the unwary, especially foreigners, are thus, 
we are told, frequently imposed upon. To 
the public generally we need offer no as- 
surance that such aoe are wholly un- 
authorised by us, but it may, perhaps, be 
necessary to caution strangers to whom 
such applications may be made, that the 
authors of them are merely swindlers, 
with no power of procuring the insertion of 
a single line in the Times, and that they 
will do best either to give such persons at 
once into charge of the police as common 
cheats, or to uaint us with the names 
and particulars of their demand, that they 
may be, at any rate, exposed, and, if possible, 
made cote he to thelaw.” This is a plain 
case of fraud, with which it is compara- 
tively easy to deal; publicity puts a stop to 
it. But, unfortunately, the disreputable 
ere of some of the minor periodicals 
elp.to mislead the public into a belief that 
there may be some truth in the promises 
and professions of these “Smith Evans!” 
In proof, we insert the following letter:— 
i ere exists a class of crawling periodi- 
cals, who maintain a sickly existence by ob- 
taining copies of new publications; and as 
they have no circulation to induce the pub- 
lishers to send them books, they must even 
resort to authors, who not being in general 
so well informed, are, no doubt, often in- 
duced to consent. I enclose you one of 
their circulars. I call this'a disreputable 
practice. You will probably agree with 
tne, and ifso, you may, by a few words, 
authors on their guard, and save them 
throwing away their books.” — We 
trust that the publication of this letter will 
be sufficient to put all parties on their guard; 
but in’ proof of the extent to which these 
importunate solicitations are carried, we 
may add, that no less than five such circu- 
lars -addressed to five different authors, 
have been forwarded to us.— Atheneum, 
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The THandering Jew. 
Br EUGENE SUE. 


Translated by the Author of the “ Student's 
French Grammar,” translator of Hugo's 
“ Rhine,” Soulie’s “ Marguérite,” &c. 


VOLUME THE EIGHTH. 


CHAPTER XIV.—THE OPERATION. 
We have refrained from describing the 


hysiognomy, attitude, amd gestures of 
Rosin during the reading of the note, which 
seemed to ruin all his long-cherished hopes. . 
When an almost superhuman confidence in 
the success of this plot had given him 
energy enough to conquer his malady, he 
at that moment saw his well-digested pro- 
jects baffled. Scarcely relieved from. ex- 
cruciating pain, one fixed, absorbing idea 
agitated him till he was delirious, What 
progress had that affair, which was of such 
immense importance to him, made duri 
his illness? At first good news, the d 
of Jacques, was announced to him; but the 
advantages of this death, which reduced 
the heirs of Rennepont from seven to six, 
were soon annihilated, for the members of 
this family, that had been dispersed, and 
pursued separately, with such infernal per-. 
severance, were now uniting, and at last 
knew the enemies that so long been 
attacking them in the dark, so that the 
immense heritage scemed likely to escape. 
the grasp of the reverend fathers. What 
must be done? Rodin had one foot in the 
grave, and | Netra power of the human 
mind! he does not despair; that nnshaken 
confidence in the success of his projects, 
which has enabled him to bear up against 
disease, tells him that he can yet set all to 
rights; but he must have life and health. 
ese, he says to himself, he will have;. 
yes, he has resolved to live up to the pre- 
sent, and he has lived; why, then, should 
he not still live? Still firm in this resolve, 
Rodin at onee led to action, and for 
a few minutes d’Aigrigny and the Cardinal 
believed bag gdh pour Pap influence of 
a dream. an incredible effort, Rodin 
leapt out of Yed, dragging after him & 
sheet, which looked like his shroud, 
duno re yon doing? this will be your 
c )Aigrigny, rushing towards 
Rodin. But the nee. sialag his 
cxenaing his bony arms, a dighgny 
aside, with a grave step, to 
8 writing 


a 
he had just writte reverend fee 
expecting to see the incoherent ideas of 
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disordered brain, took up the paper and 
read it, while Rodin began to write another 
note 


PN a raed !” cried d’ Aigtigny, “read 
2 s, 7) 

The Cardinal having read the note, re- 
turned it to d’Aigrigny, saying, “ Astonish- 
ing! this will neutralise the efforts of Ga- 
briel and Mademoiselle de Cardoville, who 
seem, in fact, to be the most dangerous 
leaders in this coalition.” 

“Tt is, indeed, miraculous,” said d’Ai- 


oan! my dear father.” whispered the 
Cardinal; “what a pity it is we are the 
only witnesses of this scene. This is a 
weap me egg ought to have been witnesscd 

many. man, in extreme agony, so 
suddenty changed. In’ representing “his, 
in acertain manner, it would almost equal 
the miracle performed on Lazarus.” 

* An excellent idea, Monseigneur,” said 
a'Aigrignys “it must not be abandoned.” 

is plan was interrupted by Rodin, 
who, signing to d’Aigrigny to approach, 
gave him‘ another note, accompanied with 
a piece of paper, on which were written 
these words— 

“To be executed in less than an hour.” 

D’Aigrigny, having read the second 
note, cried, “That is right, I did not think 
of that; so, then, the correspondence ef 
Agricola and M. Hardy, instead of proving 
unfortunate, may, on the contrary, produce 
the best results; in fact,” added the reve- 
rend father, lowering his voice, and ap- 
proaching the Cardinal, while Rodin con- 
tinued writing, “I am astonished; I see, 
read, and can scarcely believe my own 
eyes; @ minute ago he was dying, and 
now his mind is as clear and penetrating 
as ever. Are we, then, witnessing one of 
those phenomena of somnambulism, during 
which the soul alone guides and controls 
the body?” 

The door was now opened, and M. Ba- 
leinier hastily entered. On seeing Rodin 
seated, half-naked, at the writing-desk, the 
Doctor cried out, in a tone ofreproach and 
alarm, “ Monseigneur, it is murder to leave 
this unfortunate being in that state. If 
the fever renders restraint necessary, we 
must have recourse to a straight jacket.” 

In saying this, the Doctor, approaching 
Rodin, took hold of his left arm, and havin 
felt his pulse, exclaimed, “ How wonde 
his pulse, which for eight days past has 
been so uneven, is now beating quite re- 
gular! Iam amazed! What can have hap- 
pened?” added he, turning to d'Aigrigny. 

“The reverend father,” replied the 
Abbé, “at first lost his voice, and was 
thrown into such a fit of despair, by some 
unfortunate news, that Monseigneur and I 
were alarmed for his life; but the reverend 
father gut out of bed, and walked to that 
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desk, where he has been writing for téi 
minutes past, with a clearness of reasoning, 
and purity of expression, which, as you 
perceive, has quite confouuded us.” 

“TI am no longer in doubt,” cried the 
Doctor; “the violent agitation, caused by 
his fit of despair, is preparing admirably 
the crisis ‘of reaction, which I am almost 
certain of obtaining by the bs emterw es My 
reverend father,” added he, addressing him- 
self to Rodin, “do you wish to be on your 
feet again in eight days?” 

Rodin replied by a gesture full of con- 
fidence, signifying, “I am now on my feet.” 

‘*Do not deceive yourself,” said the 
Doctor; “this crisis is favourable, but it 
will not last long; and if we do not imme- 
diately profit from it, by commencing the 
operation I mentioned to you, Iwill not, I 
tell you plainly, be answerable for the 
result; in a word, reverend father, do vou 
wish to live or not?”’ 

Rodin wrote hastily these words on a 
piece of paper, which he gave to the doctor. 

“To live I would permit my legs and 
arms to be cut off.” 

“TI must tell you, my reverend father, 
to prevent you hesitating, that this opera- 
tion is an extremely painful one.” 

Rodin shrugged his shoulders, and wrote 
in a firm hand, “ Leave me my head, you 
may take the rest.” : 

“You must, my reverend father, get into 
bed again.” 

Rodin answered in writing. 

“Prepare. Ihave orders to write, which 
are ee Tell me when you are ready.” 

He then wrote on a piece of paper, which 
he gave to d’Aigrigny, accompanied with 
8 note, the following words:—* Send this 
note immediately to the agent that ad- 
dressed the anonymous letters to Marshal 
Simon.” 

“My reverend father,” said the Doctor, 
“since you are desirous of writing, get 
into bed; you can write there, while we 
are preparing.” 

Rodin having made a motion expressive 
of his assent to this proposal, arose; but 
the Doctor’s prediction was already 
place—the Jesuit, not being able to remain 
on his feet more than a second, fell back 
on his chair. Then he cast a lock of 
anguish at the Doctor, and his breathing 
became more and more irregular. 

The Doctor wishing to cheer him, said, 
“Do not be afraid; but we must be quick; 
lean on me and Abbé d’Aigrigny.” 

‘When Rodin had regained his bed, the 
Cardinal said to the Doctor, in a whisper, 


» “Ts he out of danger?” 


«Yes, Monseigneur, if he sutvive the 
operation.” 

« And if he should not, will there be 
time to administer’ the sacrament to him 
in public in an imposing manner?” 














% ft is probable that he will not linger 
more than a quarter of an hour, Mon- 
Seigneur.” 

«It is short, but he must make that do,” 
said the- prelate, retiring to a window, 
where he thought of the effect of the cata- 
falque, which he was desirous of seeing 
be ed for i 

Rousselet now entered, bringing with 
him @ large box of instruments. He was 
accompanied by the three ecclesiastics 
that, in the morning, were walking in the 

en belonging to the house in the Rue 
le Vaugeraud. They had come to assist 
the Doctor in the 


operation he 
was about to perform. 


CHAPTER XV.—THE TORTURE. 


“ My reverend fathers,” said the Doctor 
to the three ecclesiastics, ‘I thank you 
for your assistance. What you have to do 
will be very simple, and, with the blessing 
of the Lord, this operation will save the 
life of our dear Abbé Rodin.” 

The three black robes raised their eyes 
piously to Heaven, and then bowed simul- 
taneously. 

Rodin, quite indifferent to what was 

ing around him, had not ceased writ- 
ing, yet from time to time he experienced 
great difficulty in breathing; and the Doc- 
tor, on hearing a wheezing sound , Peron 
from the throat of his patient, e 
alarmed, and havi le a sign to his 
pupil, he app ed Rodin, saying, 
“ Courage, my reverend father; now is the 
important moment.” 

o sign of fear manifested itself on the 
features of the Jesuit; his face was passion- 
less as that of a corpse, save his little rep- 
tile eyes, which sparkled brightly in their 
dark sockets. For an instant he glanced 
round on the witnesses of this scene; then 
he folded up a note, and having placed it 
on a table, made a sign to the Doctor, sig- 
nifying that he was ready. 

“In the first place, you must take off 
your shirt and flannel waistcoat, my dear 
Abbé,” said the Doctor; “we waut to get 
at both sides of your chest.” 

Rodin, now extended on his back, pre- 
sented to view the front of a livid and 
yellow trunk, or rather, the bony frame- 
work of a skeleton; for the shadows of his 
high rib-bones lay in deep, black, circular 
furrows, while his arms appeared like 
bones bound by cords, and covered with 
tanned parchment. 

“ Now, M. Rousselet, bring the instru- 
ments,” said Baleinier ; then, addressing 
the persons who had come to assist him, 
he aided, *% Gentlemen, come here; I have 
told you what you have to do is very 
simple.” 
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The Doctor then gave to each of his four 
assistants a sort of little tripod, about two- 
inches in diameter and three in height, the. 
centre of which was stuffed with cottoni 
This instrument was held in the left-hand: 
by meanis ofa wooden handle. In the right 
hand each assistant held @ small tin 
éighteen inches long, one end of which 
was to be applied to the lips of the assist- 
ant, and the other was made to fit over 
the hole in the céntre of the little tripod. 
These preparations did not appear very 
alarming, and neither d’Aigrigny nor the 
Cardinal could understand how this opera- 
tion could be so —— The Doctor; 
having armed in this manner his four 
assistants, placed two of them on each side 
of Rodin’s bed, which had been placed in 
the centre of the chamber. 

“ Now, gentlemen,” said the Doctor, “set 
fire to the cotton; place the lighted part 
on the skin of his reverence, then put ene 
end of the tube over the hole in the tripod; 
place the other to your lips, and blow into 
it, in order to keep up the flame.” 

Two pieces of lighted cotton, made so as 
to burn slowly, were placed on each sidé 
of Rodin’s breast. e operation, which 
lasts about seven or eight minutes, is finished 
when all the flesh is slowly bufnt off. It is 
said that amputation is not so painful: 
Rodin had followed the preparations of the 
operation with undauated curiosity; but 
at the first contact of the four devouring 
flames, he rose up, and writhed like a 
serpent, withont being able to utter a cry; 
for even this relief was denied to him. 
This movement necessarily deranged ‘the 
apparatus of the assistants; so that they 
had to begin again. 

“Courage, my father; offer these suffer- 
ings to the Lord; he will accept them,” 
said the Doctor, in an enco g tone. 
“T told you the operation would be pain- 
fal, but it is a salutary one. Come, you 
whohavehithertoshown so much resolution, 
will not shrink at the decisive moment.’* 

Rodin had shut his eyes, but overcome 
by the first shock of pain, he opened them, 
and looked at the r with. almost a 
confused air, for having exhibited such 
weakness; and yet, on each side of. his 
breast were seen two large red scars, 
When the assistants were about to begin 
again, Rodin, pointing to the writing-desk, 
made them understand he wished to write. 
The Doctor humoured this caprice, and 
Rodin wrote as follows:— 


“It is better not to lose time. Warn 
Baron fee ons immediately of the war- 
rant issued against his agent, Leonard, so 
that he may provide against it.””’ 


When he had written this note, he gave 


it to d’Aigrigny, who, as well as all present, 
was struck with surprise at this presence 
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bf mind in’ the midst of such extreme 
suffering. 

“Come, reverend father,” said the 
Doctor, “ let us begin again, and do not 
move this time—you will soon be done.” 

Rodin closed his eyes, and withoutreply- 
ing presented his breast. This was a 
strange, sad, and fantastical scene. Three 
oF pap in long black robes, leaning over a 

ody reduced almost to a corpse, with their 
lips applied to the tubes which reached the 
breast of the patient, on whom they seemed 
to be working some magical charm. A 
nauseous odour of burnt flesh now arose in 
the silent chamber, and each assistant heard 
a slight crackling noise proceeding from 
under their smoking tripods. It was 
Rodin’s skin, which was bursting and crack- 
ing in four different places under the action 
of the fire. The perspiration ran down his 
livid visage, a few locks of gray hair, lank 
and humid, clang to his temples; and such 
was, at times, the violence of Ris convulsions, 
that his arms stiffened, his veins swelled, 
and appeared like cords ready to snap asun- 
der. Enduring this frightful torture with 
the resignation of a savage, whose glory 
consists in despising pain, Rodin drew his 
strength and his courage from the hope— 
we might almost say the certainty of pring: 
Such was the temper of this indomitable 
character, that even in the midst of his in- 
describable ferment, his fixed idea did not 
abandon him; he still thought of the 
~s anepont affair, calculated his chances, 
and se the promptest measures, feel- 
ing that he had not a minute te lose. 

r. Belcinier watched him with the pro- 
foundest attention, and observed the ef- 
fects of the pain, and its salutary reaction 
on the patient, who seemed, indeed, to 
breath more freely already. 

Rodin suddenly placed his hand on his 
brow, as if struck with some new idea, and 
turning hastily to the Doctor, asked him 
to suspend the operation for a moment 

“TI must warn you, my dear father,” 
replied the Doctor, “that the operation is 
more than half finished, and that if it is 
interrupted its removal will be stili more 
painful.” 

Rodin replied that this was of no conse- 
stop a moment,” said the 
Doctor, “you need not take away the 
lights—only leave off ig 

Rodin then wrote the following note, 
which he placed in the hands of d’Aigrig- 
ny:— 

“Send B. to Faranghea, from whom he 
will receive a report of the latest events 
— Djalma. B. will return here 
immediately with the report.” 

The four assistants again placed their 
mouths at the end of the tubes, and began 
ence more to revive the flames, The.tor- 
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ture was now so fierce that Rodin,. ii 
spite of his self-command, gnashed. his 
teeth, made a convulsive bound, and: swell- 
ed out to such a degree his palpitating 
chest, that after a violent spasm, a terri- 
ble cry of agony escaped him; but it was 
clear and sonorous. 

“ His chest is relieved,” cried the Doc- 
tor, triumphantly; “he is saved; the lungs 
perform their functions; his voice has re- 
turned; blow, gentlemen, blow—and you, 
my reverend father,” said he, joyously, to 
Rodin, “ shout, howl, if you can; do not 
restrain yourself; I shall be delighted to 
hear you—it will relieve you.. Courage 
now; sf will be answerable for all; itis a 
wonderful cure! I shall publish it~—I 
shall cry it about by the sound of the 
trumpet!” ? 

“Permit me to tell you, Doctor,” said 
d’Aigrigny, “that monseigneur is witness 
that I beforehand stated that it should 
pass for a miracle.” 

“Well, it shall be a miraculous cure,” 
drily replied the Doctor. 

On hearing he was saved, Rodin, al- 
though suffering more acutely than ever, 
was really radient with infernal beauty. 
Through the painful contraction of bis 
features, shone the pride of stern triumph. 
It was evident that this monster felt him- 
self again becoming strong and powerful, 
and that he was conscious of the terrible 
evils his recovery was about to produce— 
for while writhing under the that 
were consuming him, he said in a clear, 
full, tone—“ I said that I would live.” 

“And you said the truth,” cried the Doc- 
tor. ‘ Your pulse is full, firm, and regu- 
lar ; ee lungs are free ; the reaction is 
complete; you are saved.” 

The cotton being now consumed, the tri- 
— were withdrawn, and exposed to view 
our large round holes. Rodin looked at 
them for a few minutes; a strange smile 

layed on his lips, and casting a glance at 
P Aigrigny, he said, while counting his 
wounds, “ Father d’Aigrigny—whata pre- 
sage! look here—one Rennepont—two— 
three—four—Where is the fifth? Oh! 
bere it is, this one will count for two, Yes, 
I say, this impious race will be reduced to 
dust, like the pieces of my flesh that have 
been reduced to ashes. I say it—and it 
will take place—for I resolved to live—and 
behold me! ” 


—— 
- 


CHAPTER XVI.—VICE AND VIRTUE. 
Two days have elapsed since Rodin’s 
life was so miraculously saved. The reader 
has, perhaps, not forgotten the ae in 
the Kue Clovis, in which Rodin had an 


apartment, and in which Rose Pompon 
so lived. 
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It was about three o'clock in the after- 
noon. A ray of light penetrating a crevice 
in the window shutter of Mother Arsene’s 
shop, created a vivid contrast with the 
darkness of that cavernous abode, and 
fell upon. a bed, under which, it was evident, 
lay the rigid form of a corpse. 

Tt was the body of Mother Arsene, who 
died, the day previous, of the cholera. 
Burials being so numerous there was no 
opportunity of interring her remains. The 
Rue Clovis was almost deserted, and a 
mournful silence reigned in it, which was 
often interrupted by the shat'p whistling 
of the north wind. At intervals a quick, 
scratching noise was heard; it was caused 
by some enormous rats, scampering to 
and fro over the heaps of coal, Suddenly 
the entrance of a woman scared away 
these filthy animals. She approached the 
bed, and light falling on her face dis- 

layed the. features of the Bacchanalian 
na te Having filled a basket with char- 
coal, she ascended to the miserable apart- 
ment, formerly oceupied by Rodin, in 
which was now seated the unfortunate 
Mayeux. 

“Sister,” said Cephyse, as she entered, 
**T have something in this basket that will 
end = yeovo i Coph 

“You are, then, my good se, re~ 
solved to die?” : g 

“Why should I hesitate?” replied 
Cophyse, firmly; “even if I could forget 
my ame and Jacques’ dying contempt, 
what remains for me? Two things—the 
first, to become again honest and indus- 
trious, but you know I would be often 
without work. I would have to live, or 
rather die slowly, on four or five francs 
a week. I prefer dying at once. As to 
the other, it is a life of infamy, to which 
death is far preferable. But why need we 
talk thus, when you are as desirous of 
dying as I am? and yet it almost breaks 
my when-I think of you. I have 
always been idle, thoughtless, and guilty, 


been ‘an angel on earth, yet you are goin 
to die as fall a ony ca 


“It is strange,” replied the Mayeux; 
“we started from the same point, we have 
pursued ite routes, and here we have 
arrived at the same terminatiun. But after 
all I have accomplished that which was to 
me a duty. Agricola has no longer any 
need of me—he is married—he loves, and 
is beloved, Mademoiselle de Cardoville 


has nothing to desire—she is rich, beau- difficul 


tiful, and happy. What is there, now 
that Iam weary to prevent me from repo- 
sing myself? ” 

sisters embraced each other for 


some minutes, amid 9 profound and solemn fi 
silence. 


“ Oh God !" cried Cephyse; “how cruel; 
tolove each other thus, and be compelled 
to part for ever !” 

“To part!’ exclaimed the Mayeux; 


while her pale face was sud aly lighted w 
with a ray of divine Ra angi ‘o part ! 
no, sister, no, what es me so calm, is, 
that I feel certain we are going to another 
world, where a happier life awaits us: 
Come, hasten ; come, where God reigns 
alone, and where man, who, on this earth, 
brings about the age meng despair of his 
fellow creature, is nothing. Come; let us 
— quickly, for it is late.” 

he sisters having laid the charcoal 
ready for lighting, proceeded with incre« 
ditable self ion, to stop up the 
Sess me door and a ge and 

i is sinister tion, calm- 
pony 2 mournful cuignetion of these 
two unfortunate beings did not once. for¢ 


sake them. 
(To be continued. ) 


Mr. EASTLAKE anp tar NATIONAL 
GALLERY. 


In a letter addressed to Sir Robert Peel, 
Mr. Eastlake, R A, and keeper of the Na- 
tional Gallery, has called attention to the 
unfitness of that edifice for the purpose of 
its erection. He maintains that it is too 
confined, and says—* In consequence even 
of the addition of two pictures of moderate 
dimensions (by Guido and Rubens) during 
the last year, other works, which were 
before hung near the eye, have been un- 
avoidably placed at too great an elevation 
to be duly seen, or to be of use to the 
students who copy in the Gallery on the 
private days. I need hardly observe that 
it is not desirable to cover every blank 
space, at any height, merely for the sake 
0 — the wall and o pe reference 
to the size an ity of e@ pene . 
Every specimen of art fa a national collec« 
tion should, perhaps, be assumed to be fit 
to challenge inspection, and to be worthy 
of being weil displayed. _It is hoped that 
there 3s little danger of pictures being pur- 
chased for the nation which will not-bear this 
test ; altho the case may be sometimes 
different with regard to donations.) .. Typ 
arrangement of pictures, with a view to 
analogies of style, pre ee merit, and 
dimensions (though unfettered by the con- 
siderations which must sometimes interfere 


and sani modes of lighting pi gal- 
rooms 


-leries, are here submitted. 

should, I conceive, be inated chiefly 
Fone a rise ath with 
gures. The 


u of the walls can 
thus only properly. died. The space whieh 
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may remain underneath, in such rooms, is 
not the fittest for cabinet pictures; although 
there may be sometimes examples, espe- 
cially by Italian masters, which might be 
adventegeently so placed. But small, ela- 
borate, Dutch and Flemish pictures should, 
perhaps, in no case, be far removed from 
the light; of which the windows, wherever 
they may be, are always to be consdered 
the source. The fittest place for the win- 
dows, whether in the roof or in the wails, 
is a question on which much difference of 
opinion exists. Some are inclined to think 
that a skylight (always supposed to be fur- 
nished with ground glass, dr with move- 
able blinds) is desirable for all pictures. 
This seems to have been Rubens’s opinion; 
for Algarotti states that the museum which 
the great painter built for himself at Ant- 
‘werp was circular, with a single light in the 
centre of the roof. Butif a skylight be the 
fittest, it should still, for the reasons be- 
fore given, not be too far removed from 
cabinet pictures, which require a strong 
light to exhibit their delicate gradations of 
chiaro-scuro, and the beauties of their 
execution. Indeed, in a climate like this, 
and with the effects moreover of smoke to 
contend with, there should always be a 
superabundance of light; and whatever has 
been deemed necessary in this respect in 
the best lighted continental galleries should 
be rather exaggerated in London. The 
form of the arched ceiling, next the sky+ 
light, is important with reference to this 

yject. The flatter the curve (as tending 
to efface the upper angles of the room), 
the greater will be the quantity of light 
reflected from it. In the new gallery at 
Munich this advantage, it appears, is more 
than counterbalanced, in the large rooms, 
by the great height of the curve itself, 
which has the effect of removing the source 
of the light too far from the pictures. The 
inference which the foreguing statement 
seems to warrant is, that rooms of equal 
height are not advisable for large and small 
pictures; that, supposing a skylight to be 
the fittest on all occasions, elaborate cabi- 
net pictures, in order to be near the eye, 
and, at the same time, near the light (for 
both conditions are essential), must be 
placed in less lofty rooms. This, it is ad- 
mitted, might involve architectural difficul- 
ties. The problem of providing high and 
low skylights on the same floor (if desira- 
ble to hows them on the same floor) would 
not be solved by adopting the form of the 
ancient basilica, or that of a church, in 
which the nave is much higher than the 
disles; for the greater elevation of the 
central room would intercept a consider- 
able portion of light from one wall at least 
of the side galleries. The diminution of 
light from the interruption of over topping 
walls and chimneys may be seen in the 





National Gallery, on comparing the dif- 
ferent sides of the principal room; that 
where the celebrated painting by Sebastian 
del Piombo hangs is always the darkest, 
owing to the masses of brick-work above 
the opposite side. It would appear need- 
less to say that a skylight for pictures 
should be free and uninterrupted, but the, 
frequent violations of this condition prove 
that it may be forgotten.” 

The writer shows what has been done 
for the arts in other countries, and calls 
attention to the importance of providing 
spacious and well-lighted rooms for clean- 
ing and restoring pictures. 

“Such rooms,” he adds, “should, if 

ssible, be on the same floor with the 

allery, so as to avoid all risk in moving 
the pictures. The operation of rac 
the paintings could then be convenien 
carried on whenever it might be required; 
the Gallery being deprived for a short 
period of one picture at a time. But under 
present circumstances it is only during the 
vacation in the autumn that such operations 
can be undertaken. The pictures having 
remained many years without having been 
cleaned, before the last vacation, it was im- 
sages to complete the work within the 
ew weeks allowed; the cleaning of some 
was necessarily postponed for another 
year. But if such operations could be car- 
ried on at any time, it might then be a 
question whether it would not be advisable 
to shorten the vacation considerably (with 
a view only to repairs, general cleaning of 
the building, &c.), and to keep the Gallery 
open almost throughout the year. I do 
not forget the necessary relaxation for 
the officers and attendants, but this might 
be provided for as it is in other establish- 
ments, by means of temporary deputies, so 
as not in any way to curtail their present 
privileges.” 


ed 


METEOROLOGICAL PHENOMENA. 


(To the Editor of the Mirror.) 

Sir,—In reply toa notice of a meteor, seen 
by E. J. Lowe, Esq., near ry oe House, 
ottinghamshire, I beg to forward to you 
the following brief notice of what I presuine 
was the same phenomena, which perhaps 
may interest, at least, your correspondent. 
I was passing on the same evening (April 
24th), and the same hour to a minute, at 
Balsall Heath, 14 miles from Birmingham, 
when I saw a large meteor, of the size of 
the full mcon and exceedingly brilliant, 
ass direct over my head, in an arched 
ine, in a south-east by east direction, when 
it momentarily diminished in size, and was 
out of sight; but as I am unskilled in 
astronomy, I cannot detail any such par- 
ticulars as your mtg em am, sit, 

your obedient servant, THos. B:cKLEY. 
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THE JOURNEY OF SKIRNIR. 
(From Fi translation of the ** Gods of 
the Nor th,” by CEhlenschliger.) 


Now Skirnir, eager his zeal to prove, 

Down Bifrost arges his course 

And, speeding Mag. *7 Mertha’s gloos s gloomy grove, 
Soon reaches the Giant’s drear 

*T was like the wind blowing Be the ‘road, * 
Which gate nor barrier hath power to stop: 

»T was like the blast raging o’er the flood 
Which lashes to foam the billow’s top. 


Now Skirnir thought, “ Pitch dark is the night, 
Brakes, briars, and brambles impede my course: 
And the wind andthe rain with all their might, 
*Gainst the bosom beat of my jaded horse. 

But if no Giant in th’ hour of need 

To give me refuge as a guest will deixn, 

Then Skirnir must on his wrap fag steed 

Return in haste to Valhal 


To Elivagor he chose the road 

He came to a ford, and fain would cross : 

And there at the brink a ferryman stood, 

With wrinkled brow, and with aspect cross. 

* Who art thon, eet that standeth so grave 
Upright in-thy bark ?” thus Skirnir cried : 
-“1f thou wilt ferry me o’er the wave 

(ll give thee oatcakes, and herrings beside.” 


‘«Upon my shoulder my wallet see! 

Therein of provisions a store I’ve Patiy: 

Then answered the ferryman scornfull 

« Fine horseman thou, with thy thediass foot ' 

A woollen kirtle is all thy treasure, 

Yet thou talkst like alord of wealth and power. 

Ha! thinkst thou slaves to thy will and pleasure 

Us Giants to find at the midnight hour ®” 

SKIRNIR. 

Steer hither thy bark ? thou grambling wight ! 

Thy name and thy lineage quick declare! 

Why stand thee there idle the livelong vight, 

And lose every chance to earn a fare ? 
HARBARD. 

A Nidding is he who denies his name; 

Yet were 1 base as the torrent’s scum, 

My birth to reveal 1’d feel no shame; 

’Tis not such as thou shalt make me dumb. 


SKIRNIR. 


I seek not to cross the ford, I swear, 

To teach thee manners language and meet : 
Bat thou hast perchance a sister fair, 

Who would more courteous a stranger greet : 
Or thou art link’d to a beauteous bride, 
Who would not disdain on a youth to smile: 
Then ferry me quick to the other side ! 

I fain would commune with her awhile. 


MARBARD. 


Aye! aye! our females are smart and fair ; 
at Odin himself mast needs confess ; 
I only wish more renown’d they were 
For constancy and for gentleness. 
If in search of beauty thou makest thy trip, 
Thou'It meet with dames that will plenss thee well: 
Bat beware lest a kiss from the wife’s soft lip 
Be repaid by a kiss from the husband’s stee 
SKIRNIR. 


Like dogs forsooth are Ai pnd mountain broed, 

Envious and 

Who to other creatures rs refvse the food,” 

Which they themselves can never consume. 

Incapable of true love are ye, 

Yet ye fain would exact return to love: 

Ye seek not to hide your inconstancy, 

Yet expect your matrons should constant prove. 
HARBARD. 


Thou hast talked enough : ’tis an envious theme : 
Now rest thee, and —— thy thirst, and eat ; 
But ere 1 ferry thee o’er the stream, 
Thou must proof exhibit oftalent meet. 
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No fare from trav’llers 1 am Penpaer to take; 
Bat if they cannot ro — 
To every questien 

Bec st en 


And now the goblin began to 
Young Skirnir about the sab erepinen 
at V: names (twas no easy task) 
Beret pea egg Se intone hp ana 
BO che ents el to fire 
To plants and trees, ro eet H 
what the terms expressive —" 
Which all their poneeaes explain, 


Bat Skirair’s answers never fail, 


the Alfer, ‘ green ;’ —— e Vener * way ; 
Thet care of metals,’ by Dw 

‘Fruit-bearer,’ by all the Giant brood. = 

Then Harbard, earg he jis oar, exclaimed . 

‘*In truth, my hero! thou answ’rest good.” 


“ Heaven,” Skirnir quickly then rejoin’d, 
“ Is termed by the Asar the ‘ ceiling blue ; 3? 
The Vaner term it the ‘realm of wind ;” 
And ‘ dryspal’ ’tis call’d by the Dvergar 
‘Fairloft’ y the Alfs: by the Giants “tis hight 
‘Opheim.’” All these answers, *twas plain to see, 
Were much approved by ferry wight, 
And Skirnir’s cakes he devour’d with glee. 


‘To the moon by the Dwarfs, I knew fall well, 
Of ‘ Ag reales nos the name is given: 
By the ‘dreamer in the vale :? 
By Hela ti ‘tis term’d the ‘ wheel of heaven ;’ 
the Alfs, ‘ year-reckoner ;” the Giants proud 
With the name ‘ inconstant’ soil the moon :” 
Then Harbard chuckled, and cried aloud : 
** Much knowledge, ’tis plain, thou hast, my son '’* 


“The sun is call’d the ‘ darter of rays’ 

In Valaskiaff by the Asar all; 

Bat the Dwarfs, who cannot endure its blaze, 

‘Sight- binder’ the glorious orb miseall : 

*Tis named by the Alfs the ‘ wreath of nd : ? 
arbard much eetolra, 


* Night-vanquisher’ by the Giant b 
These answers grave 

And herrings he eat with his oaten bread. 

‘The cloud that flits the heavens along 

Is term’d by Asar the * car of Thor ;’ 

. Rain-dropper’ in every Vaver’s song ! 

And ‘runaway’ base in the Giant’s lore ; 

By the Alfs ‘shade-giver ;? the D«arfs, ‘who thrive, 
(n their grots, and dislike the glare of day, 


To the cloud the term ‘ umbrella’ give, 
Since it shields them well from the solar ray. 


“The wind doth many a title claim 
From the denizens of air and earth : 

e ‘ wide-embracer’ is its name, 
The ‘b'ust’rer, railer,’ and so forth. 
The ‘metal-melter,’ the ¢ smoky: veil’d,’ 
Are a) mye ei given to fire 
And ‘hair of the earth’ the trees are call *d, 

their branches wave in their green attire.” 


Fresh questions the boatman gra’ byeve proposed, 
Bat the — of Skirnir never 
Of day and erties he cries Sa 
And dese bestow’d on corn and ale. 
m Harbard said: ‘‘ Ne’er meet my eyes 
Poy with wisdomso fame eg 
Gesture’s riddles, I surmise. 
wil far beyond thyreach be found,” 


Grim Harbard now unmoor’d his bark, 
And has Leapaeraby 4 - board 
For naugbt he ed the Gi ants dark, 
And felt secure With his teey wapties i 
And though the frightful boatman stared 
As stiff as a corpse with his evil eye, 
Yet not a whit was the hero scared, 

For his witchcraft all he could well defy, 


crew: 
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A RESIDENCE ar tHe COURT OF 
LONDON. 


Mr. Rush, though an American, is not 
one of that bullying, foul-mouthed set, 
whose railings against everything English 
are brought to us from time to time, to 
move our pity and our scorn, from beyond 
the western wave. Those who remember 
his former publications will recall with 
pleasure the kindly reverential feelings 
with which he approached our capital, and 
the D eweraroed and unprejudiced view 
which he took generally of the English 
people and their habits. Ina second series 
we recognise the same spirit. His pages 
are creditable to him as a writer, but they 
do him still greater honour as a man. 

A few brief specimens we subjoin. With- 
out making ourselves politicians, remem- 
bering the unstatesmanlike violence of the 
new president’s opening message, we turn 
with interest to what Mr. Rush says on the 
subject of the difficulties connected with 
the negociations of great states, and can- 
not’ but wish that such as the writer were 
more frequently entrusted with such mo- 
mentous proceedings. 

“In the preceding volume of this work 
I have borne testimony to what I believe 
to have been the liberal views of this 
foreign secretary of England in regard 
to the relations between our two countries ; 
and I now desire to do it again, on authen- 
tic grounds. The convention of last 
October produced complaint among por- 
tions of the people, both of England and 
the United States ; as is apt to be the case 
afterall treaties between ambitious nations 
approaching, in any points, to rivalry. 

here were parts of the convention not 
relished on our side ; and those who were 
interested in the British North American 
fisheries, clamored exceedingly at the ar- 
ticle about the fisheries, alleging that 
Engiand had surrendered everything to the 
United States. They even asked pecuniary 
indemnification from the English govern- 
ment for what it had given up. Lord 
Castlereagh, in alluding to these clamours, 
said to me, that his government was un- 
moved by them; and that he thought it 
of less moment which of the parties gained 
a little more, or lost a little more by the 
eompact, than that so difficult a point 
should be adjusted, and the harmony of 
the two countries, so far, be made secure ; 
adding his belief, on full examination, that 
each party had gained every substantial 
advantage needed. This was true wisdom. 
I did not fail to communicate his sentiments 
to my government. Out-door clamour is 
little aware of the difficulties which govern - 
ments often experience in arranging clash- 
ing interests between great nations; and 
too little inclined to ask whether it is 
not better, sometimes, for each to abate a 





little, than determine to face all the con- 
sequences of standing. out. so stiffly on 
ground taken at first.” 

The scenes of high life which he presents, 
though not so full and so graphic as they 
might be, contain some touches that are 
deeply interesting. Mr. Rush | aie us the 
thoughts of the duke of Wellington on 
victory. They will not be found much at 
variance with his well-known declaration 
that he deemed a victory the greatest 
calamity in the world, queuing a defeat. 

The duke “remarked that the British 


army was the most expensive in Europe, : 


and the Dutch next. General Moreau 
was spoken of, who fell at Dresden. I said 
that when he was in the United States, I 
had once passed an evening in his company; 
-— ae ke spoke, « e sensations of 
elight on gaining his t victory, sayi 
that he ra ‘felt on a level with Aston 
fession.’ The duke remarked, that were 
he to speak of his feelings when it had 


been his fortune to gain a battle, he would . 


say that they had generally been painful ; 
for there was grief for those who had fallen; 
and next, it imposed instantly the necessi 
of doing more, as no commander 
remain quiet after victory ; a larger view 
open to him, often causing anxiety from 
the difficulties to be overcome for insuri 
further advantages. Isaid that it was a ye- 
mark of Moreau’s made on the same occasion, 
that the fault with most commanders, how- 
ever brave, was backwardness in taking 
the last step to bring on a battle, especially 
when armies where large, arising from deep 
mental anxiety ; and, after all, the uncer- 
tainties of the issue. The dukesaid it was 
a just remark. The archduke Charles of 
Austria being rere of, the duke repeated 
in effect what I had heard him say to my 
distinguished countryman General Harper, 
of Maryland—namely, that he probably 
had more military science than any of 
the generals of Europe contemporary with 
him. Theconversation proceeding, the duke 
remarked, in this connection that a general 
might stand too much upon the rules of 
science while an engagement was guing on; 
there could not be too much attention to 
them inall his arrangements beforehand 
he said; but the battle once begun ‘ the 
main thing to think of was hard fighting.’ ” 

Lhe haw 5 had igs tel he pepo as 

iving the following o ations on i 
ee card. alin = of the kind has been 
seen by many of our readers ‘fore, but 
we rather think his royal highicss works 
out the calculation more perfectly than it 
istound elsewhere. 

“The division and numbers of the pack 
were supposed to have had conneetion 
among the Egyptians ; he gave cards that 
pre ad with astronomical science, First, 
the fifty-two forming the pack answered to 

















the weeks of the year, next thirteen of a 
kind ed with the fourth part of the 
year, divided into weeks; then again, four 
different kinds, answered to the four 
seasons; ‘and, lastly, by counting up from 
the ace to ten, then counting the knave as 
eleven, the queen as twelve, and the king 
as thirteen, you get ninety-one. Four 
ninety-ones give you three hundred and 
sixty-four, the number of days, according 
to some calculations, in the year.” 

There is nothing, however, in his work 
more eens and characteristic than 
the view which he affords us of Mr. Can- 
ning in private life. At once pleyful and 
shrewd, we here see the author of the Knife 
Grinder, and the rod of the Doctor, without 
losing sight of the statesman. Atadinner 
given at Gloucester Lodge:— 

“Parliament having just risen, Mr. 
Canning, and his two colleagues of the 


cabinet, Mr, Huskisson and Mr. Robinson, . 


seemed like birds let out of acage. ‘There 
was much small talk, some of it very 
igntly. Ten o’clock arriving, with little 
position to rise from table, Mr. Canning 
roposed that we should play ‘ Twenty 
Pasetions.” This was new to me and the 
other members of the diplomatic corps pre- 
sent, though we had all been a good while 
in Engl The game consisted in en- 
deavours to find out your thoughts by ask- 
ing twenty questions. The questions were 
to be put plainly, though in the alternative 
if desired; the answers to be also plain and 
direct. The object of your thoughts not to 
be an abstract idea, or anything so occult, 
or scientific, or technical, as not to be 
supposed to enter into the knowledge of the 
company; but something well known to 
the present day, or to general history. 
&t-might be any name of renown, ancient 
or modern, man or woman; or any work 
or memorial of art well known, but not a 
mere event, as a battle, for instance. These 
were mentioned as ameng the general rules 
of the game, serving to denote its character. 
It was ed that Mr. Canning, assisted 
by the chanceller of the exchequer, who 
sat next to him, should put the questions; 
and that I, assisted by Lord Granville, who 
sat next to me, should give the answers. 
Lord Granville and myself were, conse- 
quently, to have the thought or secret in 
common; and it was well understood, that 
the discovery of it, if made, was to be the 
fair result of mental inference from the 
questions and answers, not of signs passing, 
or hocus s of any discription. With 
these as the preliminaries, and the parties 
sitting face to face, on opposite sides of the 
table, we began the battle, 
. “ First question (by Mr. Canning).— 
Does what you have thought of belong to 
the animal or vegetable kingdom? Answer 
—To the vegetable, 
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ac? 


‘¢ Second question.—Is it manufactured, 
or unmanufactured? Manufactured, 

“Third.—lIs it a solid or a liquid? A 
solid. [How could it be a liquid, said one 
of the company, slyly, unless vegetable- 


soup! 
“ Fourth.—Is it a thing entire in itself, 
or in ? Entire, 


“ Fifth.—Is it for private use or public? 
ee Baath, Does England 

“ Sixth.— it exist in » or 
out of it? In England. 

“Seventh.—Is it single, or are there 
others of the same kind? Single. 

“ Eighth.—Is it historical, or only exis - 
tent at present? Both. 

“ Ninth.—For ornament or use? Both. 

. Tenth —Has it any connection with the 
person of theking? No, 

“ Eleventh.—Is it carried, or does it sup- 
port itself? The former. 

“ Twelfth.—Does ape by .succession ? 
(Neither Lord Granville nor myself being 
quite certain on this point, the question 
was not answered; but, as it was thought 
that the very hesitation to answer might 
sarve to shed light upon the secret, it was 
agreed that the question should be counted 
as one, in the 8 of the game, ] 

“ Thirteenth.—Was it used at the coro- 
nation? Yes. 

“ Fourteenth.—In the Hall or Abbey? 
Probably in both: certainly in the Hall. 

“ Fifteenth.—Does it belong specially to 
the ceremony of the coronation, or is it 
used at other times? It is used at other 
times. 

“ Sixteenth.—Is it exclusively of a vege- 
table nature, or isnot, in some parts, a 
compound of a vegetable and a mineral? 
Exclusively of a vegetable nature. 

“ Seventeenth.—What is its shape? 
[This question was objected to as too 
particular; and the company inclining to 
think so, it was withdrawn; but Mr. - 
ning saying it would be hard upon him to 
count it, as it was withdrawn, the decision 
was in his favour on that point, and it was 


not counted. ] : 
“ Seventeenth. > it deeo- 
rated or simple? [We made a stand against 
this question also, as too particular; 
the company not inclining to sustain us 
this time, I had to answer it, and said that 
it was toon rat | 

“ Eighteenth.—Is it used in the ordinary 
ceremonial of the House of or 
House of Lords? No. 

“ Nineteenth.—Is it ever used by either 
ee ~ re erally 

“ Twentieth.—Is it gen stationary 
or movable? Movable. ‘The whole num- 
ber of questions being now exhausted, there 
was a dead pause. The interest had gone 
on increasing as the game advanced, until, 
coming to the last question, it grew to be 
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like neck-and-neek at the close of a race. 
Mr. Canning was evidently under concern 
lest he should be foiled, as by the law of 
the game he would have been, if he had 
not now solved the enigma. He sat silent 
for @ minute or two; then, rolling his rich 
eye about, and with his countenance a little 
anxious, and in an accent by no means over- 
confident, he exclaimed, ‘ I think it must 
be the wand of the lord high-steward!’ 
And it was—sven so. This wand isa 
long, plain, white staff, not much thicker 
than your middle finger, and, as such, 
justifies all the answers given. In answer- 
ing the ninth question, Lord Granville and 
I, who conferred together in a whisper as 
to all answers not at once obvious, remem- 
bered that some quaint old English writers 
say that the lord high-steward carried 
his staff to beat off intruders from his 
maiesty’s’ treasury! When at the twelfth, 
Mr. Canning illustrated the nature of his 

uestion by referring to the rod of the 
lord chamberlain, which he said did not 
Pass in succession, each new incumbent 
procuring, as he supposed, a new one for 
himself, I said that* it was not the lord 
chamberlain’s rod ; but the very mention 
of this was ‘ burning, as children say when 
they play at hide-and-seek ; and in an- 
swering that it was not, I had to take care 
of emphasis. The questions were not put 
in the rapid manner in which they will 
be read ; but sometimes after considerable 
intervals, not of silence—for they were en- 
livened by occasional remarks thrown in 
by the company, all of whom grew intent 
upon the pastime as it advanced, though 
Mr. Canning alone put the questions, and 
Talone gave out the answers. It lasted 
upwards ef an hour, the wine ceasing to go 
round. On Mr. Canning’s success, for it 
was touch-and-go with him, there was a 
burst of approbation, we of the diplomatic 
corps saying, that we must be very careful 
not to let him ask us too many questions 
at the Foreign Office, lest he should find 
out every secret that we had !”’ 


_———— 


NEW ZEALAND AND ITS IN- 
HABITANTS, 


It is but too probable that events of great 
and melancholy interest will shortly be 
witnessed in New Zealand. The plan 
of Mr. Wakefield for colonisation, so 
vigorously — puffed, however beneficial it 
may have proved to the troop of his name, 
connected with the affairs of New Zealand, 
has been the source of ruin and misery to 
multitudes, who believed, when leaving 
England, that affluence and happiness were 
about to be placed within their reach. A 
few facts, illustrative of the state of the 





country may prove useful, and serve to ex- 
plain e “coming events,” which it is now 
eared “ throw their shadows before them.” 
We therefore submit a few extracts from 
the book just published by Mr. J. E. 
Wakefield. 
The whalers settled at Te-awa-iti, seem 
a lordly race. Their life is not an easy one, 
for on that day, which brings repose to all 
the Christian world, their labours were not 
suspended, and it was remarked by one of 
them that “Sunday never came to 
that bay.” Of these men Mr. W. says— 
“It is very remarkable there exists 
among the whalers a certain code of laws, 
handed down by tradition, and almost uni- 
versally adhered to, relating to adverse 
claims toa whale. Each whaling-bay has 
its own law or custom; for they are gene: - 
ally very similar. It is recognised, for in- 
stance, that he who has once made fast has 
aright to the whale, even should he be 
obliged to cut his line, so long as his har- 
pees remains in her; and each harpooner 
nows his own weapon by some private 
mark, The boat making fast to the calf has 
a right to the cow, because she will never 
desert her young. A boat demanding as- 
sistance from the boat of a rival party 
shares equally with its assistant on receiv- 
ing the required help. These and many 
other regulations are never written down, 
but are so well known that a dispute rare- 
ly arises, and if so, is settled according to 
precedent by the oldest ‘ headsmen.’ The 
only instance I ever knew of going to law 
on the subject occurred in 1843, when a 
boat had seized a whale that drifted from 
her anchorage, and returned the harpoon 
remaining in her to its owner. The whale 
was nearly ten miles from the place where 
she was killed; but universal indignation 
was expressed against the man who insisted 
on appealing to a court of justice against 
the ‘laws of the bay.’ The season for which 
the men begin to en themselves begins 
with the month of May, and lasts till the 
beginning of October, thus extending over 
five months which include the winter. Itis 
during this season that the female or cow- 
whales resort to the coasts of New 
with their young calves; and this in such 
numbers during some years, that whaling- 
ships were accustomed to anchor at Kapiti, 
Port Underwood, and the ports in Banks’s 
Peninsula, and thus to carry on a fishery 
subject to less hardship than in the open 
seas. The men are enrolled under three 
denominations :—headsman, _boat-steerer, 
and common man. The headsman is, as 
his name implies, the commander of a 
boat ; and his place is at the helm, except 
during the moment of killing the whale, 
which task falls to his lot. The boat-steerer 
ulls the oar nearest the bow of the boat. 
astens to. the whale with the harpoon, and 














takes his name from having to steer the 
boat under the headsman’s ns, while 
the latter kills the whale. The common 
men have nothing to do but to ply their 
oars according to orders; except one, 
called the tub-caraman, who sits next ta the 
tub containing the whale-line, and has to 
see that no entanglement takes place. The 
wages are shares of the profits of the 
fishery, apportioned to the men according 
to their rank—the headsman getting more 
shares than the boat-steerer, and the boat- 
steerer to the common man. The leader 
of the ‘ party’ commands one of the boats, 
is called the ‘ chief headsman,’ and is said to 
‘head’ the party, as each headsman is said 
to ‘head’ his own boat, The boat-steerer 
or harpooner is likewise said to ‘steer’ the 
boat to which he ie or, more fre- 
quently, its headsman, Thus, on meeting 
two whalers, and asking them what is their 
situation, one ne answer, ‘ I heads the 
Kangaroo,’ while the other would say, ‘ and 
I steers Big George.’ Their whole lan- 
guage in fact is an argot, or slang, almost 
unintelligible to a stranger. All their prin- 
cipal characters enjoy distinctive apoel- 
lations, like the heroes of the Iliad. Thus 
I know one of the chief headsmen who was 
never called anything but ‘the old man.’ 
Another was called ‘Long Bob ;’ a third 
‘ Butcher Nott;’ and a fourth, an American, 
‘ Horse Lewis,’ to distinguish him from his 
two brothers of fhe same name. I have 
already said that Joseph Toms, of Te-awa- 
iti and Porirua, never went by any other 
name than ‘Geordie Bolts.’ Another was 
only known as ‘ Bill the Steward,’ ‘Flash 
Bill,’ ‘Gipsey Smith,’ and ‘ Fat Jackson,’ 
‘French Jim,’ ‘Bill the Cooper,’ and ‘Black 
Peter,” may be allowed to conclude our 
selection from the titles of the whaling 
peerage. Then every article of trade wi 
the natives has its slang term—in order 
that they may converse with each other 
respecting a purchase without initiating 
the ae into their yrome.or a Thus 
pigs and potatoes were respectively repre- 
sented by ‘grunters’ and ‘gpuds;’ pe 
powder, blankets, pipes, and tobacco, hy 
‘ shooting-sticks, dust, steamers,’ 
and ‘weed. A chief was called a ‘nod;’ 
a slave, a ‘doctor; a woman, a ‘heifer;’ a 
girl, @ ‘titter; and a child, a ‘ squeaker.’ 
‘hen, for the different native chiefs they 
had also private names—such as‘ Satan,’ 
* the old t,’ ‘ the Bully,’ ‘ the Badger, 
‘the Sneak,’ ‘the Greybeard,’ ‘the Murderer,’ 
‘the Wild Fellow,’ and ‘the Long-Un.’ ” 
Of the manner in which the New Zea- 
landers receiyed the intelligence, that white 
men were about to do them the honour of 
taking possession of their land, we have, 
frm the same pen, the following report :— 
« Although we had often explained to 
them that many hundred white men would 
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” persuaded to 
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come and cover the country, their minds 
had evidently not been of sufficient capas 
city to realise the idea of such numbers. 
The Maori language has no word for a 
number above mano,’ a:‘ thousand ;’ and 
even this is generally used indefinitely to 
describe any large amount. i 
soon after the emi from the two 
ships had lan to look about them, 
Warepori came to Colonel Wakefield's hut 
one morning, and showed him the wars. 
canoes hauled down: to the water’s 
ready for launching, in front of Pitone, 
Upon being asked his meaning, he said he 
was came to bid farewell. ‘ ae: 
said he, ‘ to our old habitation at T: : 
I know that we sold you the land, and that 
no more white people have come to take it. 
than you toldme. ButI thought you were 
telling lies, and that: you had not so many 
followers. { thought you would have nine 
or ten, or perhaps as many as there are 
at Te-awa-ita. I thought that I could get - 
one place at each pa, as a white man to 
barter with the people, and keep us well 
supplied with arms and clothing ; and that 
I should be able to keep these white men 
under my hand and their trade 
myself. But I see that each ship holds 
two hundred, and I believe, now, that you 
have more coming. They are all well armed; 
and they are strong of heart, for they have 
begun to build their houses without talking, 
They will be too strong for us; my heart 
is dark. Remain here with your people ; 
I will go with mine to Taranaki.’ 
some ineffectual nee er at dissuadin 
him, Colonel Wakefield thought he hed 
better not interfere any more with 
sudden panic; and told him that if he 
doubted the power and wish of the white 
people : — ~ life of cue eae 
>» he etter go, O) e 
should much regret the Gaperation: On 
Warepori’s return to the 


pa, however, he 
found the council of chiefs, from which he 
had _— Ape this —— ony dis-. 
rs' e emigrants = urged, 
the natives to assist them in b ding tem- 
a, shelter. Some were gazing with 
elight on the liberal offers of blankets, 
and tobacco made by the new-comers 
materials and labour; while others 
had already started off to the woods to cut. 
parang poles. Others were as- 
sisting to goods, and : 
remain idle enough to talk 
about going while good pay attended smart 
work. They unanimously refused to start 
until they should have reaped the abua- 
dant harvest to be obtained by i 
for the ho, or ‘new white men ; 
and when they found that this harvest waa 


id for their work, but treated with uni- 
form kindness and gratitude for 
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prompt services ;—when they found, too, 
that the visitors were not all stalwart, well- 
armed men, but many of them good-na- 
tured women and smiling children, while 
the very men proved kinder than they had 
expected ;—the canoes were hauled up, 
omethe whole Taranati scheme was treated 
as a vagary of which they were much 
ashamed, Warepori hi ofiea laughed 
at this sulky fit with Colonel Wakefield 
and myself ; aud had domesticated himself 
as the particular friend of a family on the 
banks of the Hutt, whom he supplied with 
food and the labour of his slaves.” 


The latest accounts represent the natives’ 


as discontented. Well they may be, to 
find they have been tricked out of vast 
tracks of valuable land, for toys and articles 
of little or no value, Native delegates are 
said to be moving in all parts of the island. 
The success against the introders in one 


conflict, may encourage them to hostility’ 


on a larger scale, and however potent we 
may be to avengé, it is doubtful if we can 
prevent an effort dictated by resentment 
and despair onthe part of the aboriginal 
inhabitants, ‘to expel, or massacre all the 
English, that they may repossess them- 
selves of what they still regard as their 


own, 
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* Hints for the Procession in Blue Beard.— 
On the betrothal of his-highness Mehemet 
Ali Pacha tothe Sultana Adile, younger 
sister of the sultan, the presents sent to 
the bride are thus described :—* The cor- 
tége, escorted by ‘bodies of troops, officers 
and generals of all arms, and by his high- 
ness the grand-vizier and his highness 
Riza-Pacha,: set forth in the following or- 
der;—130 cavas, bearing on their heads 
130 baskets: of sweetmeats, placed within 
magnificent :vases of porcelain and of crys- 
tal—carriages drawn: by four horses each; 
and containifig. each a box, ornamented 
with velvet. and plates of. chased silver, 
containing the: finest essences and. richest 

rfumes —twenty cavas. bearing as many 

askets of massive .silver, containing the 
costliest stuffs, and utensils.of the bath en- 
riched with «precious. stones. »- Remarkable 
among these was @ pair of sandals, em- 
broidered with enormous -brilliants of the 
purest water. ' Fiveiother cavas carried, in 
magnificent baskets, also of massive silver, 
500,000 golden piastres,.in: bags of red sa- 
tin. Thus the procession passed ‘to. the 
palace of Teheragan.” «.; 

The Characters of Men indicated in their 
Bones.—The names given by the older a- 
natomists to the bones of the cranium sufti- 
ciently imply their physiognomical or 
¢raniological significations. The frontal 





» and 
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bone was called the “* os sensus communis,” 
because therein was situated the principal 
faculties; the parietal bones, the “ ossa ra- 
tionis,” being in their turn the seat of the 
reasoning faculties. It is, however, pro} 

to remark, that Aristotle strongly os ed 
against the head alone being selected for 
the interpretation of character. He argues 
that the entire hody should be contempla- 
ted. “The most manifest signs which 
present themselves are those which exist 
in the most principal places, these are, 
about the eyes, the forehead, the head, 
the face; next to these come the 
breast:and the shoulders; the third in rank 
the legs and the feet.” 

Weight of the Atmosphere.— According 
to calculations made by Mr. Milne, the 
whole pressure of the atmosphere upon the 
surface of the earth amounts to 12,043,468, 
800,000,000,000 pounds, or very nearly a 
ton to each square foot of surface. It we 
suppose a fall of two inches in the barome- 
ter to take place suddenly over a district of 
100 square miles, the amount of pressure 
removed from the surface would be no less 
than 1,858,560,000 tons; a difference suffi- 
cient, in the estimation of Mr. Milne, to oc- 
casion shocks of earthquakes over the 
whole region. 

My Posthumous Works.”—Under this 


: title, nahin has left a very volumino- 


us autograph manuecript, written in French, 
It is described as containing a sort of his- 
tory of the various literatures of Euro 
since 1780, and haying for its leading ob- 
ject to exhibit the great influence which 
the French revolution exercised upon them 
all. It is announced for'immediate publi- 
cation, and will extend, it is supposed, to 
about ten octavo volumes, _ nies * 
Information for Tr r$.--The distance 
from Havre to Paris is 144 miles, from 
Paris to Strasburg 286, miles, almost ex- 
actly double; the aggregate length of the 
journey is therefore 430 miles, one raieuy 
further than from Lendon to Edin- 


hargh. . 

Respite—Mr. Rush says, on one oc- 
casion, it.was mentioned. to him, that two 
of the servants of the Persian ambassador 


the laws of Eng- 
land ‘could his request. Finding, 
however, that his-hands.were tied up, he 
told his es ‘ It was.all ie i must 
consider heads as being off, for o 

would Log ten teas 
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